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THE BASES OF AN ENDURING PEACE 


BY 
FRANKLIN H. GIpDINGS 


Note. The American Association for International Concilia- 
tion has been requested to place before its readers different 
points of view with regard to the basis upon which international 
peace can be established at the close of the present war, and in 
accordance with this request, the following paper is included in its 
series of publications. Next month an article favoring a nego- 
tiated peace will be printed. 

The first part of Professor Giddings’s article was published by 
the Association in August, 1916, as the introduction to a volume 
of material collected by Randolph S. Bourne and entitled 
“Towards An Enduring Peace.” 


When the storm has gone by and the skies after 
clearing have softened, we may discover that a cor- 
rected perspective is the result of the war that we are 
most conscious of. Familiar presumptions will appear 
foreshortened, and new distances of fact and possi- 
bility will lie before us. 

Before the fateful midsummer of 1914 the most 
thoughtful part of mankind confidently held a lot of 
agreeable presumptions which undoubtedly influenced 
individual and collective conduct. The more intan- 
gible of them were grouped under such name symbols 
as “‘idealism,’’ “humanitarian impulse,” “human 
brotherhood,” ‘Christian civilization.’’ The worka- 
day ones were pigeonholed under the rubric: “en- 
lightened economic interest.” Between the practical 
and the aspirational were distributed all the excellent 
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Aristotelian middle course presumptions of the ‘‘rule 
of reason’’ order. 

And why not? The nineteenth century had closed 
in a blaze of scientific glory. By patient inductive 
research the human mind had found out nature’s way 
on earth and in the heavens, and with daring inven- 
tion had turned knowledge to immediate practical 
account. The struggle for existence had become a 
mighty enterprise of progress. Steam and electricity 
had brought the utmost parts of the world together. 
Upon substantial material foundations the twentieth 
century would build a world republic, wherein justice 
should apportion abundance. 

Upon presumption we reared the tower of expec- 
tation. 

Yet on the horizon we might have seen—some of 
us did see—a thickening haze and warning thunder- 
heads. Not much was said about them, but to some 
it seemed that the world behaved as if it felt the ten- 
sion of a rising storm. With nervous eagerness the 
nations pushed their way into the domains of the 
backward peoples. They sought concessions, oppor- 
tunities for investment, command of resources, exclu- 
sive trade, spheres of influence. Private negotiations 
were backed by diplomacy, and year after year di- 
plomacy was backed by an ever more impressive show 
of naval and military power. 

But we did not believe that the Great War im- 
pended. There would still be restricted wars here and 
there, of course, but more and more they could be 
prevented. The human mind that had mastered 
nature’s way could master and control the ways of 
man. Economic interest would bring its resistless 
strength to bear against the mad makers of the wastes 
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of war. A sensitive conscience would revolt against 
the cruelties of war. Reason, which had invented 
rules and agencies to keep the peace within the state, 
would devise tribunals and procedures to substitute 
a rational adjustment of differences for the arbitra- 
ment of war between states. 


The world has recovered from disaster before now, 
it will recover again. Presumptions that disappointed 
have been re-examined and brought into truer draw- 
ing. Expectation has been more broadly built, it will 
be more broadly built again. 

There is conscience in mankind, and the war has 
sublimely revealed it, as it has revealed also un- 
dreamed of survivals of faithlessness' and cruelty. 
The presumption of rational control in human affairs 
has been foreshortened, but not painted out. In the 
background stand forth as grim realities, forces of 
fear, distrust, envy, ignorance, and hate that we had 
thought were ghosts. Conscience is as strong and as 
sensitive as we believed it to be; reason is as effective 
as we presumed; but the forces arrayed against them 
we now see are mightier than we knew. So now we 
ask, By what power shall conscience and reason be re- 
inforced, and the surviving forces of barbarism be 
driven back? 

There is but one answer left, all others have been 
shot to pieces. Conscience and reason are effective 
when they organize material energies, not when they 
dissipate themselves in dreams. Conscience and rea- 
son must assemble, co-ordinate, and bring to bear the 
economic resources and the physical energies of the 
civilized world to narrow the area and to diminish the 
frequency of war. 
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But how? General presumptions will not do this 
time. There must be a specific plan, concreté and 
practical; a specific preparedness, a specific method. 
And what is more, plan, preparedness, method must 
be drawn forth from the situation as the war makes 
and leaves it, not imposed upon it. There must be a 
composition of forces now in operation. 

There were academic plans aplenty for the creation 
of pacific internationalism before the war began. The 
bankers had invented theirs; the socialists, the con- 
ciliationists, and the international lawyers respectively 
haa invented theirs. The free-traders, first in the 
field, had not lost hope. 

It would be foolish to let ourselves think in discour- 
agement that all these efforts to organize “‘the inter- 
national mind’”’ were idle. They were not ineffective. 
They did not organize the international mind ade- 
quately, much less did they reform its habits, but they 
quickened it; they organized it in part, they pulled 
it together enough to make it powerful for the work 
yet to be done. 

What we have to face, then, is not the extinction or 
abandonment of internationalism, but the fact that 
the ideal, the all-embracing and thoroughly rational 
internationalism lies far in the future, and that before 
it can be attained we must have that partial interna- 
tionalism which is practically the same thing as the 
widening of nationalism which is achieved when na- 
tions co-operate in leagues or combine in federations. 
An all-embracing league of nations to enforce peace, 
or for any other purpose, would be a “scrap of paper”’ 
understanding, but the forces that now hold the 
entente allies together in military co-operation against 
the ccramon enemy of civilization are realities, and they 
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will be realities after the military war is over. There 
still will be tariffs, but the areas within whicn tariff 
barriers will no longer be maintained will be immensely 
widenec Beyond these areas will be, as now, various 
arrangements of reciprocity. In like manner, there 
will be a determination on the part of the co-operating 
nations to stand together for the enforcement of inter- 
national agreements and to discipline a law-breaking 
state that would needlessly resort to arms. The inter- 
nationalism of commerce, of travel, of communica- 
tion, of intellectual exchange and moral endeavor will 
continue to grow throughout the world, but in addi- 
tion there will be the more definite and more concrete 
internationalism of the nations that agree in making 
common cause for the attainment of specific ends. 

Within this relatively restricted internationalism 
there will be, there is now, a certain yet more definite 
aggregation of peoples, interests, and traditions upon 
which rests a great and peculiar moral responsibility. 
The English-speaking people of the world are together 
the largest body of human beings among whom a 
nearly complete intellectual and moral understanding 
is already achieved. They have reached high attain- 
ments in science and the arts, in education, in social 
order, in justice. They are highly organized, they 
cherish the traditions of their common history. To 
permit anything to endanger the moral solidarity of 
this nucleus of a perfected internationalism would be 
a crime unspeakable. 

These considerations fix the moral and expedient 
limits of military co-operation between the United 
States and other nations, and they indicate our re- 
sponsibilities. They indicate also the conditions upon 
which peace might, conceivably, long endure; whereas 
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a peace that did not fulfil these conditions could never 
be more than a breathing spell between wars. 


Peace at any price can never be an enduring peace. 
Peace at any price means the surrender of civilization, 
liberty, responsibility and self-respect. It means the 
exchange of a freeman’s birthright for a villain’s broth. 
In humiliation we have to inventory in our population 
individuals who would make such surrender and would 
so barter. Relatively, however, they are not numerous 
and never can be. They are among those extreme 
variates from human normality, which range from low 
intelligence and grotesque criminality, at one end of 
the frequency curve, to mad genius and martyrdom 
at the other end. All such variates, the good and the 
bad, the desirable and the undesirable, get crowded 
to the wall and exterminated when the struggle for 
existence is really severe, but when life is as soft as it 
has been in England and in the United States for fifty 
or more years past, they are able to live and to propa- 
gate. Fortunately, they have never controlled public 
policy on a large scale, or for a long time, and they 
never will control. Least of all will peace-at-any-price 
men control. The normal man wants peace not as 
an end but as a means. He wants peace because he 
wants to feel that his wife and children are safe while 
he does his day’s work. He wants peace if therewith 
he can enjoy liberty and a good conscience; otherwise 
he wants to fight, and fight he will, with a joy pure 
and undefiled. This is not mere argument. It is sta- 
tistical fact, which happens to fix and to define the 
possibilities of enduring peace. Variates from type 
are minorities, normal men are a majority. The nor- 
mal majority will not accept peace at any price. 
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They will fight. For the purposes of peace propa- 
ganda that hope to get somewhere the peace-at-any- 
price man is obstructive. 


There can be no enduring peace between absolu- 
tism and democracy. 

The American Revolution was not taken seriously 
in the throne rooms of continental Europe. A des- 
perately impoverished population of less than three 
million souls, dwelling three thousand miles from any- 
where, could safely be let alone to indulge itself for a 
time in the odd conceits of republicanism. The experi- 
ment would probably fail, and, if it did not, Europe 
could at any time curb its power for mischief. 

The French Revolution was another matter. That 
upheaval sent chills down royal spines. The guillotine 
in the Place de la Concorde was near enough to be seen 
and heard when one lay awake in the night. Also, it was 
known to be inexpensive, making no impossible de- 
mands upon the financial resources of a Third Estate, 
and was understood to be practical. It cut off two 
Bourbon heads of the first class and a plenty of others 
only less respectable; and yet, and this was the worst 
of it, its operations were only an episode, as monarchi- 
cal statesmen from Westminster to Moscow quite well 
apprehended. The real revolution had been half ac- 
complished before sensational occurrences began; it 
proceeded quietly and was relentless. 

An entire people had awakened, and in coming to 
consciousness of itself had discovered that it was 
strong enough to throw off intolerable burdens. Then 
it found a way to put forth its strength. Ancient 
privileges of rank and class which had been looked upon 
as eternal verities of the constitution were not merely 
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abolished, they were annihilated, with characteristic 
French thoroughness, and the ground was cleared for 
a republican scheme of rights, liberties and laws. 

From the day that witnessed the confiscation of the 
properties of the nobles and of the church in 1789 
until the invasion of Belgium in 1914 there never was 
an hour when, so far as the human mind can see, any 
derailing of the train of events which was headed for 
the battle of the Marne would have been possible. 

The monarchs of Europe clearly saw that unless the 
revolution could be stopped in France it would extend 
throughout Europe and sweep all the dynasties away 
together. Therefore, they attacked France. That 
attack discovered Napoleon Bonaparte and put him 
in power. 

Bonaparte saw that his fortunes must be built upon 
the substantial results of the revolution and he there- 
fore, in settling the estate, saw to it that those results 
were embodied and clearly defined in the Code Napo- 
léon. In conquering Europe, however, and building 
an empire he imperilled the liberties for which, pre- 
sumably, he never had cared save in so far as he could 
use them for his own purposes. His overthrow was 
the destruction of a personal and dangerous military 
absolutism, but it was also the triumph of reactionary 
monarchism. Democracy could not have made its 
way if the first empire had survived, but from the 
moment that the Emperor was retired to St. Helena, 
the war was on again between popular politics and the 
dynasties, all superficial appearances to the contrary, 
notwithstanding. The Chartist disturbances in Eng- 
land, revolutionary activities in France in the thirties 
and forties, and the abortive revolution in Germany 
in 1848 were the futile outbreakings of democratic 
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forces ever increasing in strength, but not then strong 
enough for so tremendous a task as they had at- 
tempted. - 

The rest of the story is brief, and relatively uncom- 
plicated. The human animal and his interests being 
what they are, the Napoleonic wars made inevitable 
the Prussian revenge of 1870-1871; and the creation 
of the German Empire by successful Prussia made in- 
evitable the monstrous Prussian arrogance which, 
from the accession of William II. until Verdun, fed 
itself upon dreams and plans of world empire. The 
boastful proclamation of this purpose, and the sys- 
tematic creation of the most tremendous militaristic 
system ever seen or imagined, with declared intent to 
use it aggressively, made inevitable the alliance of 
Great Britain with France—her foe of a century 
earlier—against Germany—her ally at that time 
against Napoleon. 

So, at last, the giant democracies of Western Europe 
and the giant absolutisms of Central Europe con- 
fronted each other on the fields of France and Flanders 
in life and death grapple. The issue, always more or 
less confused before, became sharply defined. Democ- 
racy or dynasty will be sovereign, from this time on. 

“But Russia,” some one will say. Yes, Russia. The 
case of Russia is not less clear than the issue between 
France and Prussia. The man who denies that this 
war is a conflict between democracy and dynasty be- 
cause, forsooth, Russia is governed by a dynasty, and 
Russia is fighting as the ally of France and of Great 
Britain, is one of those publicists described in Holy 
Writ who darken council by words without knowledge. 
The Russian dynasty, Teutonic in sympathy and more 
than half Teutonic in blood, would be fighting with 
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Germany if it dared. It does not dare because the 
Russian people, including the business classes, are 
ripe for revolution, and are in sympathy with the aspi- 
| rations of the democratic peoples. If Germany is 
beaten in the war the house of Hohenzollern will fall. 
| If the Hohenzollerns go the Romanoffs and the Haps- 
| burgs also will go.! 
Therefore, let the blazing truth about this war be 
i repeated, emphasized, driven home, to every mind. 
| 
| 





This war is the life and death fight of dynasty at bay. 
It is the most portentous as it is the most gigantic and 
the most dreadful conflict in all human history, be- 
cause it is the last stand of the massed and organized 
forces of despotism against liberty, enlightenment and 
progress. If it is won by the democratic peoples it is 
won forever: the earth will never again be cursed by 
i the impostors of “divine right.”’ 

If the democratic peoples are defeated, what then? 
| Then fighting will continue. All the work of centuries 
must be done over again. Insurrections, rebellions, 

revolutions must once more be the chief interest of 
men worthy of the name. Whoso talks of peace will 


‘ i deserve and will get only the scorn of the brave and 
| the just. 
f Here, again, it is fact, not argument, that is pre- 


| sented. Mankind has not tasted self-government and 
individual liberty for nothing. A major number of 

human beings in Western Europe and in America will 

a Ey not submit tamely to the absolutist rule from which 
1 i | they have for a hundred years believed themselves to 
b have escaped. Less than ten years before the war 
i 

' 


1 This paragraph was written three weeks before the revolution 
was proclaimed, and was in type when the Czar abdicated his 
throne. 
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began everybody was predicting that the existing gen- 
eration would see liberal constitutional government 
established over the entire earth. Turkey, Persia, 
China would be republics, at least in name, and under 
the stimulus of self-respecting liberty would rapidly 
become republics in fact. Perhaps this forecast was a 
dream, but if it was, it will be dreamed again. 

These will be the inevitable reactions of the liberty- 
loving peoples of the world if democracy shall be de- 
feated now in Europe and later on in America. The 
first consequence of defeat in Europe, if destiny has 
decreed it, will be a concentration of world attention 
upon the United States. Then we shall find out 
whether this people is still a liberty-loving, indepen- 
dent nation with convictions of right and wrong, and 
courage enough left to assert its Monroe Doctrine 
against any power attempting to plant absolutist in- 
stitutions on this hemisphere. If we have become 
completely denatured we shall, of course, surrender 
and be done with it. That is too monstrous a propo- 
sition to be entertained even hypothetically, in 
thought. If there is a chemical trace of Americanism 
left in us we shall fight. 

Once more, let the comment be repeated, this i is not 
argument. It is an inventory of facts. A defeat of 
Great Britain and France in the present European 
struggle means future war for the United States, and 
it will be a war of unimaginable horror. 

There is one more possibility to consider. If the 
war ends in a peace without victory, what may we 
expect? There are only two things that can happen 
then, and, therefore, only two things that a reasoning 
mind in that event can expect. The forces of democ- 
racy will more quickly recover and set about the 
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business of preparing an adequate defense against the 
next onslaught of absolutism, or the forces of absolu- 
tism will more quickly recover and set about the 
business of preparation for the next war of aggression. 
The two sets of forces will not long remain in equilib- 
rium. Peace without victory will be an armistice, 
nothing more. 


The problem is now fully before us. We may look 
at it from any angle. We may turn it inside out and 
outside in. The issue remains specific, unalterable. 
There can be no enduring peace on this earth until 
absolutism is destroyed. A peace program that does 
not squarely face this fact is a pipe dream. 

If we do face it squarely we shall think straight 
about the possibilities and practicalities of all pro- 
posed leagues to enforce peace. 

A universal league, including all the sovereign na- 
tions, would be nothing more nor less than the existing 
state of affairs under another name. It would be the 
most absurd perpetual-motion machine ever yet ex- 
perimented with. The relations of the nations to one 
another, as defined and regulated by the international 
law of the world as it stood on July 31, 1914, consti- 
tuted a world league of peace, neither more nor less, 
and it went to smash. A league to keep the peace 
presumes that its component nations will honorably 
keep faith with one another. A league to enforce 
peace must be composed of nations that will both 
keep faith with one another and practically act in co- 
operation with one another against the law-breaker. 
Practically, these requirements can be met, and will 
be met, only if the component nations of the league 
share a common civilization, hold a common attitude 
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toward questions of right, liberty, law and polity, and 
share a sense of common danger threatening them 
from nations whose interests, ambitions, moralities 
and polities are antagonistic to theirs. 

Practically, therefore, there are now just two possi- 
bilities open to the weuld-be makers of leagues to 
enforce peace. There can be no universal league. 
That would be nothing but the adoption of a sounding 
name and a platform of pious resolutions. There can 
be no coherent, workable league made up of both 
democratic and dynastic nations. Fellowship of the 
wolf with the lamb has not yet been established. 
Peace between the hyena and the dog does not endure, 
and wild (or domesticated) asses have not ceased to be 
the prey of lions in the wilderness. But there can be 
a league of democratic nations to safeguard republican 
civilization in the world, and there can be a league of 
dynastic nations to safeguard dynastic authority and 
power. 

These two leagues exist now, and into one or the 
other of them every nation in the world will inevitably 
be drawn. One of them is a league to enforce peace, 
because peace will come and will endure if and when 
the other of these leagues is crushed. 

Let not the United States fatuously believe that it 
can stand aside and, from safe isolation, watch the 
titanic struggle between liberty and despotism. In 
the moral order of the universe it is not permitted to 
a nation, any more than it is permitted to an indi- 
vidual, to be neutral upon the great fundamental 
issues of conduct. He who does not dare to stand for 
what in his inmost soul he believes to be right must 
surely die the second death of those who become the 
craven slaves to what they once held to be wrong. 
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The United States will play its part in the league of 
the democratic peoples to safeguard those politival 
principles which the league of the thirteen original 
American states was the first power to proclaim, or 
it will become the accomplice, and sooner or later the 
subject, of dynasty. 


